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Chinese Library Science in the Twelfth Century 


Kuang Neng-fu 


Introduction 


A foundation of Chinese library science was laid during the twelfth cen- 
tury. At that time the needs of social development forced people to make a 
summary of materials of Chinese library science unceasingly accumulated 
by predecessors, thus forming a systematic knowledge of library science of 
an elementary scientific nature, characterized by the intuitive experience. 

Among the most celebrated librarians were Cheng Ju and Zheng Qiao, ' 
who not only formulated comprehensive rudimentary knowledge of library 
science, but also considered it great learning. In the same manner, they 
combined their theories with practice. What they did no doubt had a deep 
influence upon later generations. 

The Song Dynasty (960-1279) was an important period during which the 
thoughts of Chinese library science developed greatly. The Song Dynasty 
saw the establishment of an ultimate centralized feudal country, conse- 
quently ending the war that lasted for many years. In such a peaceful society, 
agriculture, industry, and trade developed rapidly, especially the mining 
and metallurgy, porcelain-making and paper-making, and block printing 
industries. By this time the Chinese technology of shipbuilding was ranked 
first in the world. The economic center did not transfer to South China un- 
til the Southern Song Dynasty (1127-1279), which was more prosperous 
than the Northern Song Dynasty (960-1127).” In fact, never before had 
China printed as many books as it did in the Song Dynasty, and the books 
were spread far and wide in unprecedented fashion. Moreover, the books 
printed in the Song Dynasty are generally superior in quality and in other 
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aspects to the books printed in the later dynasties, such as the Ming (1368- 
1644) and the Qing (1644-1911). 

The development of production promoted the development of science 
and culture. In the Song Dynasty there were three great inventions— 
gunpowder, the compass, and typographic printing, which are the great 
contributions made by the Chinese people. At this time Cheng Hao, 
Cheng Yi, and Zhu Xi absorbed the essence of the Confucian school and 
created a new branch of philosophy, called Cheng Zhu. As a marker of 
social culture, librarianship developed unprecedentedly in China in the 
twelfth century. 

In the Song Dynasty civil officials were appointed to administer the 
country; they gave much thought to studying, writing, and collecting books 
(ref. 19). Even though the national destiny suffered many setbacks and 
chaos caused by war in the Song Dynasty, many articles and monographs 
of many volumes were written by both nobles in the imperial court and 
common people in the countryside (ref. 17). ‘There were no such things in 
any other dynasties in Chinese history (ref. 20). The number of books 
spread among the masses in this period even surpassed that of the Han 
Dynasty and the Tang Dynasty.’ Therefore, the state organs, academy of 
classical learning, and private libraries developed rapidly. In the meantime 
acquisition, classification, and circulation in the library were perfected. 
Only in such a social context could the thoughts of library science form. It 
was also fertile soil for the librarians Cheng Ju and Zheng Qiao, who were 
the founders of library science in China. 


Cheng Ju and His A Tale of the National Library 


Cheng Ju (1078-1144), who had worked in the national library for many 
years and was the first deputy director of Mi Shu Sheng, understood that the 
national library played an important role in administering a feudal coun- 
try. With unswerving loyalty to the Southern Song Dynasty, he had high 
aspirations and determination to reestablish a national library. With Cheng 
Ju’s rich experience and profound knowledge, his system of library science 
was shaped gradually on the basis of a comprehensive summation of ideo- 
logical materials accumulated by predecessors. Moreover, he collected 
records of the construction of the previous national libraries and then 
classified them by subject (ref. 2). After several months of hard labor, the 
first work of library science was completed, which consisted of five chapters 
and twelve sections, entitled A Tale of the National Library. 

The book made suggestions about policies of the national library. The 
purpose of his compilation was to make proposals to reestablish the na- 
tional library and resume the ancestral system of San Guan Mi Ge.* He 
presented his book to Zhao Gou, the emperor of the Southern Song Dynas- 
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ty, who granted the proposals two months later, on 19 September 1131. 
The following day the emperor’s agreement was issued and put into effect. 

The policies in A Tale of the National Library were not only adopted initially 
by Emperor Zhao Gou (ref. 13), but also adopted by subsequent emperors 
(ref. 7). Li Tao, a historian, said afterward, “‘It is forty years since the 
capital was moved to South China. All government offices and their 
systems have to be reexamined and resumed except San Guan Mi Ge. It 
has achieved outstanding results and no state organs can compare with its 
great success’’ (ref. 12). The records have proved that implementation of 
the policies yielded brilliant results; therefore, posterity has followed their 
examples. Six centuries later Hong Li (1711-1799), the emperor of the 
©- Qing Dynasty (1644-1911), gave praise to A Tale of the National Library in 
his imperial edict: Cheng Ju’s book recorded state affairs in detail. For ex- 
ample, it recorded that in San Guan Mi Ge well-organized government 
positions were given as Ling Ge Shi, general director of the library, Zhi Mi 
Ge, directors of branch libraries, and Jiao Li, library staff. They were in 
charge of administering the collections (ref. 22). Emperor Hong Li also 
held that Wen Yuan Ge, the national library of the Qing Dynasty, must of- 
fer positions to a library director and must have concurrent officials for its 
administration. Only in this way could the national library be worthy of the 
name; the example of the system of the Song Dynasty was followed. As a 
result the government of the Qing Dynasty put the thoughts of library 
science proposed by A Tale of the National Library into practice. 

Two incomplete copies of A Tale of the National Library reveal what Cheng 
Ju thought about the library and its functions. He believed that a library 
should be an important basis for working out various policies and be an in- 
stitution for the country. From comprehensive books, people could know 
the laws of a nation’s peace and prosperity and its disturbance and decline 
(ref. 2). In the book he cited the speech of an emperor: a nation should pay 
more respect to knowledge, inspire the people, and search for origins of 
things. Cheng Ju considered the library as a basis for a country and as a 
prerequisite for governing a country. In his book, Cheng Ju referred to a 
chief director of an administrative office of the national library in the early 
Song Dynasty, who presented a paper ‘‘On the Palace Library’’ to the 
emperor as early as 989. In the paper Li Zhi briefly discussed the construc- 
tion and development of San Guan Mi Ge: This paper scanned more than 
ten centuries, from Qi Lin Ge and Tian Lu Ge in the Han Dynasty,° 
through the Wei (220-265), Jin (265-420), Northern and Southern 
(420-581), Sui (581-618), Tang (618-907), and Five (907-960) dynasties, 
to the Song Dynasty (960-1279). Cheng Ju mentioned the historical figure 
Li Zhi to prove a truth: the national library was very important and ab- 
solutely necessary. 

In addition, he discussed the functions of the library in this book. 
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First, Cheng Ju thought that one of the library functions was cultivation 
or inspiration. He said, ‘‘Since the beginning of the Song Dynasty, the 
library has been cultivating or inspiring numbers of qualified personnel 
who are candidates for the government, and so carried within itself the of- 
ficials at all levels. In other words, the library nurtures all kinds of officials’? 
(ref. 2). Besides the supreme rulers and the high-ranking officials, the users 
of the library were library staff and the scholars who were permitted to read 
in the library by examination, from whom the government of the Northern 
Song Dynasty selected the most eminent ones as officials. Citing the 
remarks of an emperor and other officials, he pointed out that this system 
of selection was to set up the national library to cultivate qualified personnel 
and to gather all of the gifted scholars to develop their wisdom and ability. 
The establishment of the national library was of great significance, directly 
concerned with survival or extinction of a nation. It was just as important 
as training an army and defending our motherland. 

Second, he thought that the national library could help the government 
with reference and decisions. If the national library was resumed and 
developed, it could provide ready references and consultation when the 
government organized great cultural and social activities (ref. 2). He also 
commented that in the Northern Song Dynasty the central government 
paid much attention to examining the causes and historical origins of the 
emergence and development of political activities. The government 
demanded that the staff of the national library discuss and analyze the mat- 
ters in advance. For example, Fan Zhong-yan (989-1052), an eminent 
writer and statesman, had a discussion on officials, and Su Shi (1036- 
1107), a great poet, writer, and book collector, on officials’ recommending 
talented persons to the emperor. Important matters that concerned the 
government were settled through consultation between Tai Chang, the of- 
fice of rite and ceremony, and Chong Wen Yuan, in which there were the 
collections of past dynasties and the opinions of gifted persons. If the library 
staff would examine and study the useful policies through the ages when the 
government organized the major activities of society, politics, and rite and 
ceremony, it could not go against the general laws of the country’s ad- 
ministration. In addition, Cheng Ju cited the remarks of the emperor of the 
Song Dynasty: it was the national library that inspired wisdom and ability 
of persons who would supply the government with references and informa- 
tion. All the staff working in the national library should study and go fur- 
ther into the laws of times of peace and tranquillity and times of war and 
corruption. They should tell the emperor what were the lessons of failure 
and the experience of success without holding back the facts. At that time 
the national library was considered a consultative department of the 
government. 

Third, he thought that collections in the library could be used to revise 
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and compile books and reference works. In fact, San Guan Mi Ge of the 
Northern Song Dynasty did a great deal of work on compilation and revi- 
sion, which not only played an important role at that time, but also had a 
far-reaching and penetrating effect on later ages. He singled out that, dur- 
ing the period of the Northern Song Dynasty, the compilation of reference 
. books and encyclopedias on a large scale, such as Tai Ping Yu Lan, resulted 
in hard work for the library staff. They first read books extensively and 
comprehensively, then selected their essential parts; finally, the selected 
materials were classified according to their contents. Collation and correc- 
tion of the Northern Song Dynasty was aimed at checking against the 
authoritative text and ascertaining the reliable edition for carving plates 
and publishing. It was different from the past dynasties. Writing history 
was included in the function of the national library. As Cheng Ju pointed 
out, the ancients said the historiographer at the left side of the emperor 
recorded his speech, whereas the one at the right side recorded his deport- 
ment. The national library of the Northern Song Dynasty was concurrently 
in charge of the two posts. In modern times, however, the functions of com- 
pilation and revision of the Chinese national library diminished (ref. 28). 

A Tale of the National Library gave a profound explanation of the fun- 
damental work of library collections, such as acquisition, classification, 
cataloging, collation, arrangement, and utilization. Acquisition concerns 
were to collect books scattered among the people by order of the emperor; 
to send officials to all provinces to search for books; to patch the missing 
parts of the books; to make copies of excellent books borrowed from others; 
and to instruct the officials to gather the new books written by local govern- 
ments or individual scholars. To strengthen his own argument on classifica- 
tion, cataloging, and collation of library collections, Cheng Ju quoted the 
speech of Emperor Zhao Heng (968-1022): “I was told recently that the 
collections in the national library were badly incomplete, a great number of 
books were lost, and collation was done carelessly and haphazardly. Thus, 
faulty books spread widely. This produced a bad impact. From now on, 
therefore, all the officials appointed to check, revise, and manage the collec- 
tions must follow the rules and regulations strictly. Only in this way can the 
evil habits probably be eliminated” (ref. 2). He expressed great appreciation 
for the collections classified and stored according to Jing, Shi, Zi, and Ji 
(books on Confucian ideas, history, various schools, and all kinds of 
literature, respectively). He stated that collections in Chong Wen Yuan 
were stored by types of material and by extent of actual use. What Cheng 
Ju advocated was to lend books to the officials for their own use and to have 
more effective lending transactions. That meant that all officials were 
allowed to borrow books, had a right to copy them, and returned them to 
the library as soon as possible when they were finished reading and copy- 
ing; if the officials would like to borrow books, they might make an applica- 
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tion to the chief director or deputy director of Mi Shu Sheng and have it ap- 
proved. 

As a deputy director of Mi Shu Sheng, Cheng Ju gave consideration to 
the administration of library staff in the national library, including election 
and appointment. In A Tale of the National Library there were three chapters 
devoted to staff management. He believed that the key point of resuming 
the national library was qualified library staff. ‘This is an important aspect 
of Cheng’s library thoughts. 

Cheng Ju was in favor of resuming the government post system of the 
Northern Song Dynasty. He took a stand for a competent official with ability 
in running library affairs. Nevertheless, there must be an appropriate 
quantitative limit in the official positions. In a penetrating way he discussed 
and explained the post system of the Northern Song Dynasty, official 
ranks, and the sphere of their functions and powers. 

Giving a brilliant exposition of selecting library staff, he proposed that 
they should be examined first and be appointed afterward. ‘Though the im- 
perial examination system prevailed at that time, the significance of select- 
ing library staff by examination should not be underestimated. To support 
his argument, Cheng Ju quoted the words of emperors and officials: ‘“We 
should choose men of learning and scholars whose reputation is justified as 
qualified library staff’ (ref. 2). Men who behaved frivolously and had very 
meagre knowledge could not work in the national library. He maintained 
that the library staff should combine ability with moral integrity. The pro- 
cess ran as follows: to choose the candidates with both ability and integrity 
who were recommended by a number of officials; to give the candidates an 
examination; and to enroll the erudite scholars of noble character as library 
staff. 

In the meantime, Cheng Ju gave a profound explanation of promotion, 
demotion, tenure of office, and the quantitative limits of library staff in the 
Northern Song Dynasty. Consequently he advocated resuming the 
management system of that dynasty. 

In A Tale of the National Library, a chapter titled ‘‘Sheng She’’ (buildings 
of the national library) was devoted to discussing the location, design, and 
construction of the national library in the Northern Song Dynasty. He 
thought that library buildings should try to be both convenient and prac- 
tical. In this book, two chapters titled ‘‘En Rong” (political treatment) and 
“Lu Bing” (economic treatment) were devoted respectively to salaries and 
benefits of library staff given by the supreme rulers and their government. 
Cheng Ju emphasized the fact that the government provided library staff 
with excellent pay and conditions. In order to give the government advice 
on suitable decisions, he examined and recorded a great number of 
historical facts. 

It was no separate scholastic phenomenon that Cheng Ju generalized and 
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systematized basic knowledge of the library. Forty years before the publica- 
tion of A Tale of the National Library, Song Fei-gong’s Huang Song Guan Ge Lu 
(Chronicles of the National Library in the Northern Song Dynasty) came 
out.® Forty years after the publication of this book, Chen Kui, a chief direc- 
tor of Mi Shu Sheng in the later Southern Song Dynasty, completed his Nan 
Song Guan Ge Lu (Chronicles of the National Library in the Southern Song 
Dynasty). Many centuries later, the compiler of Sz Ku Quan Shu (A Series of 
Comprehensive Books) considered these three books as a coherent one. 
They all recorded the events of the changes of cultural institutions in a 
dynasty (ref. 23). As early as the Southern Song Dynasty Li Tao (1115- 
1184), a historian, held that Song Fei-gong’s Huang Song Guan Ge Lu 
followed the system of Jı Xian Ji Zhu written.by Wei Shu, a chief director of 
Mi Shu Sheng in the middle Tang Dynasty (618-907). Besides, he held 
that Cheng Ju did not know Song Fei-gong’s book when he compiled his A 
Tale of the National Library (ref. 12). Li Guang-ting of the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911) maintained that, actually, Chen Kui’s Nan Song Guan Ge Lu 
took over Cheng Ju’s book, and that Zhou Bi-tai’s Yu Tang Za Ji (The 
Evolution of the National Cultural Institutions and Systems) related a great 
number of facts on the favors and honors bestowed by the emperors, but it 
recorded few facts on administrative systems.’ In other words Cheng Ju’s 
book was far superior to that of Zhou Bi-tai (ref. 25). In the Yuan Dynasty 
(1271-1368), Wang Shi-dian and Shang Qi-wong wrote Mi Shi Jian Zhi 
(Chronicles of the National Library in the Yuan Dynasty). The process of 
understanding library construction lasted more than six hundred years. 
This stage commenced with Wei Shu (TD) and ended with Wang Shi-dian 
and Shang Qi-wong (YD). Cheng Ju’s thought was its climax. The in- 
termediate links were Song Fei-gong, Chen Kui, and Zhou Bi-tai (SD). 
This is a small spiral that conformed with cognitive logic. 


Zheng Qiao and His Jiao Chou Luo (The Theory of Library Science 
and Bibliography) 


Zheng Qiao, a celebrated scholar and book collector, devoted himself to 
diligent study from childhood (ref. 2). At first he lived in the mountains and 
refused to talk with others, then he traveled, visiting famous mountains and 
great rivers and collecting books and facts. Whenever he met a man with 
many books, he was bound to stay there until he finished reading the books 
that he had not read before. Later, he went to the imperial palace to apply 
to borrow books from the national library (ref. 18). As Zheng Qiao said, 
‘“The books, I find, were collected year after year with much toil by the na- 
tional library” (ref. 5). At that time there were apparently many books in 
China, but actually there were few books in the national library, because 
most of them were scattered among the people. He said he wished he could 
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(SD) Tong Zhi Zong Xu by Zheng Quao (Selected) (a preface to his own magnum opus ‘Tong 
Zhi) 
(From the photolithographic copy published by Commercial Press, 1937) 


copy all the books; in fact, however, what he could do was to abstract them 
briefly. He would spare no efforts to gather the scattered books from all 
quarters and to assemble a collection of illustrative plates, atlases, 
genealogy, and statistical forms from ancient times until that period. 
‘“Therefore, it is to pledge my loyalty to my motherland that I now have 
walked more than two thousand miles to march on toward the imperial 
palace, as if a tiny stream made a little contribution to the vast ocean, anda 
minute stone to the high mountain’’ (ref. 5). 

According to his personal experience of engaging in scholarship and of 
classifying, checking, and revising the collections, Zheng Qiao advanced a 
new theory in his Tong Zhi Zong Xu (a preface to his own magnum opus Tong 
Zhi). He said knowledge of the library was one of the important sciences of 
the world (ref. 3). This is the first time that knowledge of the library was 
considered a science. That original idea is remarkable and outstanding in 
the history of library science. 

In this preface Zheng Qiao described library science as follows: ‘‘I do not 
worry about the book sources for the library collections; I am really 
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distressed that there are no rules and regulations for collation. I have now 
written the book Jao Chou Luo in order that there are no people who hold 
posts without qualification in the national library, that there are no books 
that are eaten by silverfish, and that there are thousands of books that are 
circulated through the national library’’ (ref. 3). We all believe that the 
above paragraph is the key link of Zheng Qiao’s library thought. Classify- 
ing, checking, and revising the collections for the sake of circulating them 
is its purpose. 

Zheng Qiao was the first person to use the term ‘‘circulation.’’ Under 
the circumstances of that age, he had difficulties in explaining its connota- 
tions. His monograph Jao Chou Luo, including twenty-one chapters and 
sixty-nine sections, centered on one objective—circulation. 

In addition, Zheng Qiao took full account of gathering books. He said 
that the first work a library should do was to collect books. In view of the 
situation of the national library of the Northern Song Dynasty, he wrote, 
even a Taoist priest and a Buddhist monk could possess books of the Tang 
and the Song dynasties, let alone the national library. His anxiety was lest 
the library staff not gather books, so that the national library was not in a 
position of possessing comprehensive collections of the whole nation. He 
spoke of his own experience of collecting books. ‘‘There are eight methods 
for collecting and purchasing books, that is, collecting by their classification 
and contents, by their subjects and scope, by authors, by dynasties, by go- 
ing to a well-developed publishing place, by purchasing from various 
publishers, and by borrowing and copying them from the local authorities 
and from personal book collectors. Not all the methods are used at one 
time” (ref. 4). Gladly and wholeheartedly people accepted Zheng Qiao’s 
real knowledge and deep theory of complementing collections of the na- 
tional library, which not only played an important and active role in con- 
struction of library collections at that time, but also had great influence on 
later library science. In the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) Hu Ying-lin 
(1551-1602), a writer and a book collector, made a high appraisal of Zheng 
Qiao’s theory. ‘‘Zheng’s methods for collecting and purchasing books are 
complete and perfect.’’ ‘‘For this theory he cudgeled his brains.’’ ‘‘I dare to 
say that the theory sets forth penetratingly the laws and methods of collect- 
ing and purchasing books for the national library. Only the person addicted 
to collecting and making use of books can comprehend and grasp it’ (ref. 
20). An official and scholar of library science in the Ming Dynasty, Qi 
Cheng-ye (1563-1628), said, ‘‘Zheng’s methods for collecting and purchas- 
ing books are the key theory of collection’’ (ref. 21). From the above 
statements we can see that this is considered a critical library theory. In the 
Qing Dynasty (1644-1911) a celebrated historical theorist and a bibliogra- 
pher, Zhang Xue-cheng (1783-1801), had the greatest esteem for Zheng 
Qiao’s theory. ‘‘Zheng made a thorough and systematic exposition of ac- 
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quisition theory in an all-round way” (ref. 24). I believe that Zheng Qiao’s 
methods for collecting and purchasing books, in actual fact, are the theory 
of general laws of library acquisition work. They still have reference value 
in the work of the modern library today. 

As we all know, collections are put into circulation only after they are 
classified, checked, and cataloged scientifically. Zheng Qiao called this pro- 
cess Jiao Chou and called the persons who were engaged in this work men 
of Jiao Chou (ref. 4). 

Moreover, Zheng Qiao attached great importance to Jiao Chou. He con- 
sidered that loss of books and confusion of items resulted in careless and 
crude work and in ineffective officials. As a consequence, he proposed that 
it was absolutely necessary to appoint officials concentrating on Jiao Chou. 
Furthermore, he added, if you want complete collections and a prosperous 
culture, why not give long-term posts to the Jiao Chou officials, who would 
take charge of classifying, checking, revising, and cataloging books (ref. 4). 

The view that there should be both special and long-term Jiao Chou of- 
ficials in the national library came from his personal experience. Thus 
Zhang Xue-cheng in the Qing Dynasty spoke highly of the view: ‘‘Zheng 
Qiao had a real grasp of the quintessence of Jiao Chou work’’ (ref. 24). 

A long time ago classification and cataloging existed in the national 
‘library and in the personal library. Nevertheless, there was little experience 
and theory summed up by our predecessors. On the basis of his learning 
and the concrete practice of his collections, Zheng Qiao found that 
classification was an organization of knowledge in a library. Several hun- 
dred years later this kind of thought was just emerging in the West. Ob- 
viously, he made another major contribution to the library and its science. 

‘‘If the books are classified, then all schools of thought and all knowledge 
are well organized and clearly systematized without any confusion,” Zheng 
Qiao said. Meanwhile, he pointed out, once the books were classified, 
scholars could understand fully the origin and development of learning 
because all knowledge would be in good order. No doubt, he considered 
book classification to be good organization of all schools of thought, clear 
arrangement of all knowledge, and full understanding of the origin and 
development of learning. He thought that this was indeed an organization 
of knowledge. He further explained that ‘‘it was an undisciplined army that 
made soldiers scattered and lost. It was incorrect classification that made 
library books missed and lost. If you would like to use books, you should 
understand book classification and its subdivisions. Well! For a long time 
library books have had no good classification and no good arrangement’”’ 
(ref. 4). 

More importantly, however, Zheng Qiao understood that book classifi- 
cation played an important role in retrieving materials. He pointed out that 
a person engaging in scholarship loved academic research, which relied 
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upon communication of the book record. And book classification and its 
subdivision indicated the scientific contents of the record (ref. 4). In other 
words, a scholar should search books by classification and do research by 
the book record. 

In the light of his own theoretical principles, Zheng Qiao said, because 
there was no correct origin of schools of thought, scholarship was confused; 
because there were no strict rules for cataloging, books were lost. Classify- 
ing books, however, was just like leading an army. If there was a good 
organization, a large number of books could be managed well; if not, even 
a small number of books would be in wild disorder. People had no fear of 
numerous books; what they feared was that there were no methods for 
scientific classification and no rules for scientific cataloging (ref. 4). In ad- 
dition, he raised concrete methods and requirements for book classification 
and cataloging. Books would be classified in accordance with their con- 
tents, he said; in ancient times, predecessors classified and cataloged books 
according to authors, not according to contents. In particular he criticized a 
few classification and cataloging staff who got the work done in a slapdash 
manner. When they classified and cataloged the books they merely glanced 
over the first part of the book, not reading the rest. He recommended that 
books of the same class should be accommodated in one place instead of be- 
ing separated in several places. Jiang Yuan-qing, a contemporary 
librarian, set a high value on Zheng Qiao’s theory of classification, which 
was comprehensive and profound and was a great advance (ref. 26). 

Hence, for the sake of circulation, cataloging work must be thoroughly 
permeated with the theory of classifying, checking, and revising collections. 
Zheng Qiao commended the fact that when our predecessors cataloged 
books they always researched their origin and development, which made 
things easy for a scholar to study and for a reader to search (ref. 4). And this 
was the true essence of cataloging work. For this purpose, he proposed to 
catalog the books of all ages; both existing books and the lost ones should be 
cataloged, in particular the books written during that age. He favored an 
extension of cataloging, including a collection of illustrative plates, atlases, 
and inscriptions on ancient bronzes and stone tablets. For the convenience 
of scholars and other readers, Zheng Qiao made too high a demand on the 
library catalog. 

As has been noted, Zheng Qiao created his library thought on the basis 
of the trinity of theoretical research, practical knowledge, and criticism and 
discussion. Consequently, a contemporary library expert, Professor Qian 
Ya-xin of NanJing Library, pointed out that Zheng Qiao really understood 
the fundamental contents of library science. We should admit that he was 
one of the most outstanding figures and a founder in the field of library 
science, he said (ref. 27). But as a personal book collector, he was limited 
within narrow confines; therefore, it was not unlikely that he did not discuss 
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all subjects of the area. Just as Zhang Xue-cheng said, Zheng Qiao did not 
expound the subject of book management. He did not research how to col- 
late the Chinese characters before collecting books, and how to manage and 
use the books after they were collated (ref. 24). This comment, I think, is 
quite appropriate. 

In ancient times, books were classified and cataloged according to 
authors, not according to contents. Zheng Qiao generalized the knowledge 
of library science from the angle of a personal book collector, as Cheng Ju 
did. It was not an accidental phenomenon in scholarship. In the Northern 
Song Dynasty, as personal collections developed, works on library 
knowledge based on experience of personal collections emerged in large 
numbers. Before Zheng Qiao, there were many famous scholars who wrote 
books in which they offered various views of collections. In his Li Shi Shan 
Fang Cang Shu Jt (My Personal Library), Su Shi (1036-1107), a great poet, 
writer, and book collector, suggested that books should be handed down to 
later generations for all their requirements. In this way everybody would be 
satisfied with the books (ref. 1). Another example was Zhu Shu Ge Ji (On 
My Own Book Collections), written by the author and book collector Ye 
Meng-de (1077-1143). In this book he proposed that books should be ar- 
ranged in built-in bookshelves, so that both intellectuals and officials could 
use them (ref. 8). It is suitable to say, I think, that Zheng Qiao carried out 
and developed the thought ‘‘Collections are for use.’’ After Zheng Qiao, 
there were a number of celebrated scholars who aired their own views of 
library collections: Lu You (1125-1210), a great poet and book collector, 
had his say in Shu Chao Ji (On My Own Book Collections); the official, 
historian, and book collector Hong Mai (1123-1202) offered his opinions in 
Shu Jt Zhi E (The Misfortunes of Books); Cang Shu (Knowledge of Book Col- 
lections) expressed the views of Zhou Mi (1232-1298), a poet and book col- 
lector. But these views were not as excellent as Zheng Qiao’s. In the Jin 
Dynasty (1115-1234) Kong Tian-jian, a scholar and book collector, wrote a 
book titled Cang Shu Ji (The Establishment of the Public Library) in which 
he pointed out that rich people and officials built houses to store books; 
however, the first consideration should be the needs of the poor intellectuals 
in the countryside. They studied assiduously, and they had few books to 
read. Some of them borrowed and copied books diligently; still, it did not 
meet their needs and could not develop and inspire their wisdom. Further- 
more, Kong Tian-jian suggested building a public library, which would be 
beneficial not only to rich people and officials, but also to the common peo- 
ple; it would be used not only by the people of that age, but also by later 
generations (ref. 14). Library science ideas of this kind are progressive. 
The personal collector’s idea that ‘‘Collections are for use” was put for- 
ward by Su Shi and Ye Meng-de; Kong Tian-jian developed the idea; the 
height of this stage, which spanned more than six hundred years, from the 
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Tang Dynasty, through the Song and Jin dynasties, to the Yuan Dynasty, 
was Zheng Qiao’s thought. 

According to their own practice and knowledge, Cheng Ju and Zheng 
Qiao of the Southern Song Dynasty expounded library thoughts that were 
not achieved by their forefathers on the basis of library practice and the 
development of library science in the Northern Song Dynasty. Thence- 
forth, Chinese library science set foot in the era of empirical science. 


Notes 

Abbreviations: 

Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220) HD Jin Dynasty (1115-1234) JD 
Tang Dynasty (618-907) TD Yuan Dynasty (1271-1368) YD 
Song Dynasty (960-1279) SD Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) MD 


Northern Song Dynasty (960-1127) NSD Qing Dynasty (1644-1911) QD 
Southern Song Dynasty (1127-1279) SSD 


1. Cheng Ju (1078-1144) was an official, a chief director of Mi Shu Sheng, and 
the author of A Tale of the National Library. Zheng Qiao (1103-1162) was an eminent 
historian, a scholar of library science, and a book collector. He dedicated himself to 
collecting and studying documents and books. In his magnum opus of historic 
significance, Tong Zhi, he discussed library science. He was the author of Jiao Chou 
Luo. 

2. The Song Dynasty includes the Northern Song Dynasty (960-1127) and the 
Southern Song Dynasty (1127-1279). The capital of the NSD was in North China, 
Dongjing (now Kaifeng, Henan). Afterward, the capital was moved to South 
China, Linan (now Hangzhou, Zhejiang); therefore, it was called the SSD. Cheng 
Ju’s and Zheng Qiao’s works on library science were completed in the SSD. 

3. In the Han and Tang dynasties there was a flourishing culture, a prosperous 
economy, and a developed library. 

4. San Guan Mi Ge was a national library in the NSD, including three branch 
libraries— Zhao Wen Guan, Shi Guan, and Ji Xian Yuan (also called Chong Wen 
Yuan)—and a later-established palace library, Mi Ge. However, the three branch 
libraries and the palace library were considered as a whole. San Guan Mi Ge was 
under the leadership of Mi Shu Sheng. It was an administrative office of the na- 
tional library. Its chief director was called Mi Shu Jian, and its deputy director was 
called Mi Shu Shao Jian. 

5. Qi Lin Ge and Tian Lu Ge were names of the national library of the SD. 

6. Song Fei-gong was a deputy director of Mi Shu Sheng, the author of Huang 
Song Guan Ge Lu (NSD). 

7. Zhou Bi-tai (1126-1204) was an official and the author of Yu Tang Za Ji. 
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